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Fac-simile of the opening page of the Dialogue here translated, 
in the King of Siam’s edition. The language is Pali, the letters 
are Siamese. Photographed by Julius F. Sachse. Reduced 
from octavo size. Translation of titles: ‘‘ Basket of Dialogues, 
Long Collection. [Part] 2: Great Section. Reverence to the 
Blessed, Holy and fully Enlightened One. Dialogue on the 
Great Struggle. No.1.” [I read Padhana with Grimblot.] 
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PREFACE 


In 1895 the reigning King of Siam distributed 
throughout the United States, to forty-nine different 


libraries, a complete set of the sacred Pali Canon, in 


thirty-nine octavo volumes, printed in Siamese letters. 
I am indebted to Haverford College and the Philadel- 
phia Mercantile Library for the use of their copies. 
The Pali texts had never been printed before in the 
history of the world. They are now being printed in 
Roman letters at Hertford, England, and published in 
London by the Pali Text Society, founded by Rhys 


‘ 


Davids in 1881. ‘The present translation, however, is” 


made from a dialogue not yet printed by the English ; 
and I wish to express my gratitude to the Buddhist 
monarch who has made it possible for me to translate 
from the printed page an immortal classic, which until 
now has been accessible only on the palm-leaves of 
Ceylon, Siam and Burmah. 

In Zhe Open Court (Chicago), for November, 1898, 
and June, 1899, the reader will find some fundamental 


facts about the antiquity of the Pali Texts, and of the — 


Nativity legends in particular. The materials for a 
history of the Pdli Canon are now being collected, but 
generations of scholars will be needed to write it. Justas 
an accomplished New Testament scholar should know 
Greek, Latin, Syriac and Armenian, so should a 
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thorough Buddhist scholar know Pali, Sanskrit, Chinese 
and Tibetan. The fixing of Pali texts by the aid of ver- 
sions has hardly begun, but the work of a Chinese 
scholar in the introduction to S. B. E., Vol. XI, is a 
sample of what ought to be done. Here we find whole 
sections of the Pali Decease Book wanting in a Chinese 
version, and others added. Just as the Syrian Canon 
of the New Testament omits the Apocalypse, while the 
Greek and Roman Canons include it; just as the 
Abyssinian Canon of the Old Testament adds the 
Book of Enoch, while others reject it, so do the 
different recensions of the Buddhist Canon omit and 
add, but on a vaster scale. The reader will find im- 
portant studies on the Canon in the introductions to 
Sacred Books of the East, Vols. X., XI. and XIII. ; 
in Copleston’s Buddhism in Magadha and Ceylon (Lon- 
don, 1892); in Minayefft’s Recherches sur le Bouddhisme 
(Paris, 1894)!; and in Windisch’s Mara und Buddha 
(Leipzig, 1895). Léon Feer’s two volumes on the 
Tibetan (originally Sanskrit) recension, in the Anzales 


1 The scepticism of the Russian school, backed by the lin- 
guistic objections of Senartto a pre-Christian redaction of our 
Canon, will, I believe, be finally silenced by a scientific analysis 
of parallel texts in Pali and Sanskrit. This work was begun by 
Burnouf in 1852, when his hand was arrested by death. He 
also pointed out the mention of Agamas and Pifakas in the 
Divydvadana—a fact overlooked by Minayeff. The recent dis- 
covery of Pali MSS. in Nepal upsets another of Minayeff’s 
objections. (See p. 190 of his Recherches. ) 
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du Musée Guimet (Paris, 1881 and 1883) are of great 
value in demonstrating the independent transmission 
of the basic documents by rival sects. Then we must 
not forget Oldenberg’s pioneer essay on the Canon 
in 1879. 

In my translation, I follow the example of Carl 
Neumann, of Vienna, in retaining the Pali masculine 
nominative in o instead of giving the stem-form in @- 
e. g., Buddho, Anando, instead of Buddha, Ananda. 
But for the plural I write Buddhas. When a word 
ends in a, it is the neuter in ay. I translate as many 
names and titles as possible, such as Arahd, by ‘‘ Holy 
One ;’’ devo, by ‘‘angel.’’ “The Buddhist devas are 
not gods, like the Brahman ones, but human beings 
who have passed out of the physical body, and cor- 
respond to Swedenborg’s angels, only that they are 
generally liable to transmigrate. It is difficult to 
reconcile the Buddhist denial of the soul with their 
angelology. The very word they use for the re-ap- 
pearance of a human personality in another state is — 
equivalent to the New Testament ‘‘rising again,’’ 
except that it also has the connotation of ‘‘ birth.’ — 

The Pali cerebrals, ¢, d, 2, are represented by italics, 
asin the Sacred Books of the Fast. For the nasal letter 
I am indebted to-C. W. Larison, phonetic printer, 
Ringoes, New Jersey. For Pali pronunciation see 
Rhys Davids’ Buddhism. 

I have followed Rhys Davids in condensing repeti- 
tions. ‘The literal rendering of Neumann is valuable 
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to the Pali scholar, but the American and English 
reader prefers more freedom. It is hardly necessary 
to preserve the mannerisms any more than the idioms 
of a foreign tongue. And this Pali literature is not 
one of style, but of thought and ancient belief. 

The great interest of our present Dialogue lies in 
the fact that it is a leading canonical document on the 
early life of Gotamo. ‘Though the story is told as of a 
former sage, yet we know from the formula, ‘‘ This 
is the regular thing,’’ that the same events are believed 
to have happened to our historical Buddho. In the 
portion yet untranslated are the accounts of the Four 
Omens, the Great Renunciation, the thinking out of 
the Causal Nexus, and the first preaching of the Doc- 
trine, at the request of the archangel Brahm, as related 
in S. B. E. xiii. This is followed by the Missionary 
Charge (also in S. B. E. xiii.) and by verses 184 and 185 
of the Dhammapada, which are given as the substance 
of the Confessional. The Dialogue ends with Gotamo 
ascribing his supramundane memory to the assistance 
of spiritual beings (devaié). 

The world isonly beginning to realize the cosmic im- 
portance of these Pali texts. The epoch of Gotamo in 
India was one out of four of the greatest upheavals 
in the history of the spirit of man. ‘The other three 
- were the age of Socrates in Athens ; of Christ in Caper- 
naum ; and of the thinkers in Paris, Konigsberg and > 
Philadelphia who engendered the American and French 
Revolutions. Robert Spence Hardy, in his Httle- 
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known work, Zhe Legends and Theories of the Buddhists 
(London, 1866) expresses this cosmic character of the 
age of Gotamo in the following terms. Spence Hardy, 
a Wesleyan missionary, was a pioneer in Western 
Buddhist learning. Though not a Pali scholar, he 
had translated to him, by. an ex-monk in Ceylon, the 
Long and Middling Collections of the Canonical Dia- 
logues ; and he compiled from Sinhalese commentaries 
two accounts of Buddhist life and doctrine, which for 
thirty years? were the standard works on Buddhism in 
Europe. ‘The passage I wish to perpetuate is this : 


“We must try, if we would know rightly the circum- 
stances under which Gotamo is said to have lived, 
to transport ourselves to the time of the prophet 
Daniel ; but to forget all about Babylon and its 
stately monarchs, and imagine ourselves in an ap- 
panage of Rajagaha, the capital of Magadha, where 
the lord paramount of the Aryan race holds his court. 
We have before us a state of intellectual culture 
resembling that of Athens, in the age of its earlier 
philosophers ; a splendour and magnificence like 
that of Bagdad in the days of its most famous 
caliphs ; a commercial activity like that presented 
along the course of the Tyrian caravan, when Tad- 
mor appeared in the desert, beautiful as its mirage, 
but no mockery, as its majestic temples rose in view 


2 That is, from the appearance of Hastern Monachism (1850) 
and the Manual of Buddhism (1853) to Oldenberg’s Buddha 
(1881). 
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before the merchant from some distant land ; and 
a freedom of manners and constancy of intercourse 
between the different grades of society like that 
now seen among the nations of Europe. ‘The story 
of a people migrating from beyond the snow-clad 
hills, where the gods are thought to hold their seat, 
has long since been forgotten ; numerous sectaries 
live together in ceaseless antagonism, but without 
any overt acts of persecution ; and a general opinion 
seems to prevail that some great personage is about 
to appear, who will make all one, from being gifted 
with unerring intelligence and unbounded power. 
It is an era of great importance in the history of the 
Hast ; and men are waiting for some event that will 
decide whether future ages are to be ruled by a 
Cakkavatti, a universal monarch, or guided by a 
Buddho, an all-wise sage.’’ 

No one could have written this but one conversant 
with the Pali texts. The last two sentences remind 
one of the language of Suetonius (following Tacitus) 
about the Messianic expectations of Asia in the time of 
the Apostles : 

‘“‘An ancient and constant opinion had been noised 
abroad throughout the whole East that it was [de- 
creed] in the Fates how at that time men who went 
forth from Judea should gain the mastery of the 
world.’’—(,Suet. Vespas. 4.) 

‘“The Aryan race’’ of Spence Hardy is now regarded 
as a linguistic, not an ethnographic, term ; and it is 
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well to have some name for that wonderful river of 
language, whose tributaries have girdled the earth, 
from the Pali Texts of Ceylon and Siam to the Sagas 
of Iceland and the Constitution of the United States. 


ALBERT J. EDMUNDS. 
Philadelphia: 


July, 1899. 


Novre.—The matter here translated is less than a third of the 
whole Dialogue, but is as much as the translator and his pub- 
lisher care to risk. Interested readers will expedite a continua- 
tion by sending their names to the publisher as subscribers. 


After these sheets were placed in the printer’s hands, I found 
that Rhys Davids was engaged upon a translation of Buddha’s 
Dialogues. As these are 186 in number, there will be ample 
room for my popular editions of the most important. If my 
little boat can only take a few passengers to the great Pali 
scholar’s ocean steamer, I shall not have rowed the deep in vain. 


A ENE ee ee 


Dialogue on the Great Struggle 


THUS HAVE I HEARD. At one season the Blessed 
One was staying at SAvatthi, in the Conqueror’s Grove, 
the cloister-garden of the Feeder of the Poor, ! in the 
lodge beside the caper-bush. Now a number of monks, 
upon returning from the quest of almsin the afternoon, 
were sitting assembled in the caper-bush pavilion, when 
a religious discourse arose connected with former exist- 
ence. ‘‘ Former existence is thus,’’ said one; ‘‘It is 
thus,’’ said another. ‘The Blessed One heard this dis- 
course and converse of the monks with his divine 
power of hearing, pure and transcending the human. 
Now, the Blessed One arose from his seat and approach- 
ed the caper-bush pavilion; and when he had ap- 
proached, he sat on the seat prepared for him. And 
so sitting, the Blessed One addressed the monks: 
‘Monks ! What now is the subject of your discourse 
while sitting together ? And what, moreover, was your 
conversation which you just broke off??? When he had 
said this, the monks thus answered the Blessed One: 
‘‘ Here, Lord, having returned from the quest of alms, 
in the afternoon, we have been sitting assembled in the 
caper-bush pavilion, when there arose a religious dis- 


a 


1 That is, Anathapivdiko, the first to endow the Buddhits 
Order. 
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course connected with former existence ; and one said, 
‘Former existence is thus ;’ while another said, ‘It is 
thus.’ ‘This, Lord, was our conversation which was 
broken off. Just then the Blessed One arrived.”’ 

‘* Monks, would you not like to be silent and hear a 
religious discourse connected with former existence ?’’ 

‘‘ Now is the time for it, O Blessed One, O Auspi- 
cious One, now is the time for the Blessed One to make 
a religious discourse connected with former existence, 
and the monks will listen to the utterance of the 
Blessed One, and bear it in mind.’’ : 

‘Then listen, monks; pay careful attention, and I 
will speak.’’ 

‘‘ Even so, Lord,”’ said those monks in assent to the 
Blessed One. The Blessed One then began :— 

‘‘Monks! ninety-one eons ago the Blessed One 
Vipassi, the Holy One, the fully Enlightened One, 
was born in the world. Thirty-one zeons ago, monks, 
the Blessed One ? Sikhf was born in the world; and 
also in that same thirty-first eon the Blessed One 
Vessabht. Then, monks, in this present fortunate 
zeon, the Blessed Ones, Kakusandho, Kondgamano, 
Kassapo, and now myself, have been born in the 
world. 

3 “* Vipasst was a Warrior by birth ; he was born in a 


2 The other titles are here repeated, and so with the follow- 
ing Buddhas. 

3 The translation is here condensed to avoid the repetition of 
proper names. 
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Warrior family ; so also were the next two: while the 
three before me were Brahmans. I, monks, who am 
now the Holy and fully Enlightened One, was a War- 
rior by birth, born in a Warrior family, 

“The three Warrior Buddhas were of the Kondafifio 
clan; the three Brahman ones, of the Kassapo clan : 
while I was of the Gotamoé. ‘The lives of the six 
Buddhas wete respectively 80,000 yeats; 70,000; 
60,000; 40,@00; 30,000; atid 20,000 years. But to 
me here, O monks, the little span of life is circum- 
scribed and a mere trifle ; for he who lives long has a 
hundred Yeats, more or less. ‘he former Buddhas 
attained Enlightenment at the foot of the following 
trees respectively : the trumpet-flower, the white lotus, 
the sal, the acacia, the fig, andthe banyan. Monks, I 
who am now the Holy and fully Enlightened One, 
attained Enlightenment at the foot of the # Bo-T'ree. 
My excellent pair of chief disciples were Sdriputto and 
Moggallano ; and I have had one company of disciples 
numbering 4350-monks, all of whom have destroyed the 
Depravities. The name of my chief attendant has 


4 Pali, assattho. 

We here omit the names of the pait's of chief disciples of the 
former Buddhas : Khavdo and Tisso; Abhibhfi and Sambhavo ; 
Sono and Uttaro ; Vidhfro and Safijivo; Bhiyyoso and Uttaro; 
Tisso and Bharadvajo. : 

We have also omitted the nuimbers of the cottipanies of these 
past disciples: three coinpanies to each of the three earliest 
Buddhas ; and one to each of the latter three, with the usual 
fabulous multitudes in a decreasing series, 
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been § Anando. ‘Suddhodano was the name of the 
king my father, and Maya was the name of the queen 
my mother. Kapilavatthu was the royal city.”’ 

Thus spake the Blessed One, and when the Auspi- 
cious One had said this, he rose from his seat and 
entered the monastery. ‘Then among those monks, 
soon after the Blessed One had gone, the following con-. 
versation arose :— 

‘“‘ Wonderful, O brother! marvellous, O brother! ts 
the occult power and magical might of the ® Tathagato : 
when, for example, he remembers bygone Buddhas who 
have goneinto’ Nirvana, have broken down obstacles and 
avenues, exhausted their transmigrations and passed beyond 
all pain ; and he remembers them by birth, by name, 
clan, measure of life, and their pairs and companies of 
disciples, saying: 8 ‘Such were the families of the 


5 We have omitted the names of former attendants, parents 
and birthplaces. ‘The father of Vipassi was Bandhuma, (See 
below). Kassapo, the Buddho preceding Gotamo, was born at 
Benares of Brahman parents, . 

6 A title of any Buddho or perfected human being. It proba- 
bly means ‘‘thus intent’’ (lit. ‘‘gone’’). In the first century 
after Christ, Chinese Buddhists translated it “‘thus come,” 
which is also possible. (Harlez. ) 

7 The word ‘‘deceased’’ here would not be strong enough. 
Like other Asiatics, the Hindtis use different verbs for ‘‘die,”’ 
according to the rank of the departed. Thus an animal is dead, — 
a man has finished his time, while a saint has passed tuto 
Nirvana. 

8 The words italicised in this conversation occur in the Nati- 
vity Sutta. (Majjhima 123). The latter clauses, beginning, 
‘‘such were their morals,’’ are also in the Decease Book, I. 16, 
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Llessed Ones, such were the names of the Blessed Ones ; 
their clans were so and so; such were thetr morals, such 
their doctrines, their wisdom, their dwellings, and their 
manner of release.’ ‘‘ Pray, now, brethren, is this 
quality well acquired only by a Tathagato—this quality 
whereby the Tathagato remembers the bygone Bud- 
- dhas who have gone into Nirvaza, and all these particu- 
lars concerning them? Or have spiritual beings told 
the Tathagato these facts, so that he remembers 
them?” 

Now this conversation of the monks was broken 
off ; and the Blessed One arose at eventide, from the 
room of state, came into the caper-bush pavilion, and 
sat on the seat prepared for him. And so sitting, he 
addressed the monks, asking them, as usual, what 
they had been talking about. When they had told 
him, he said: 

‘‘Monks, this quality is well acquired only by a Tatha- 

gato, wher hereby, he oe the bygone Buddhas, 
rth you We pikes very meh fo hear a ‘teligious dis- 
course connected with former existence ?’’ 

The monks made the usual reply, and the Blessed 
One, having enjoined attention, went on: 

‘““ It is ninety-one ceons ago since Vipasst was born 
in the world, and he was endowed as I have before 
described. 

[3]. ‘‘ Moreover, O monks, Vipassi the future 


9 ‘The paragraphs that are here numbered are substantially 
identical with those similarly numbered in my translation of 


* Onnstleol ~~ Rantlalion, ALE. 
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Buddho was mindful and conscious when he vanished 
from the 1° Tusité body, and descended into his mother’s 
womb, ‘This is the regular thing.!} 

[4]. ‘‘ This, O monks, is the regular thing : 17 when 
the future Buddho vanishes from the Tusité body, and 
descends into his mother's womb, then tn the world of the 
angels, together with those of Maro and Brahma, and 
unto the race of ascetics and Brihmans, angels and mor- 
tals, there appears a splendour limitless and eminent, 
transcending the angelic might of the angels. And even 
in the boundless realms of space, with their darkness 
upon darkness, where yonder sun and moon, so magical, 
so mighty, are felt not in the sky,—there too appears the 
splendour limitless and eminent, transcending the very 


the Nativity Sutta. (Open Court, August, 1898.) Differences 
in translation are to be taken as corrections; for, with one ex- 
ception, which is pointed out, the texts are identical, beyond, of 
course, the opening and closing formula, the reference to Vipassi, 
‘and ‘‘Omonks,’’ instead of ‘“‘O Anando. "In three cases a 
difference of text is noted by an asterisk. Two variant 
synonyms and an understood pronoun supplied are not noticed. 


10 One of the spheres of the devaloko or angel-world. The 
word Jody may also be rendered host, i. e. angelic society. 


11 The words in italics occur in the Decease-Book III. 15. 
The words Descent of the Blessed. One occur among the Bharhut 
inscriptions in India (third or second century, B.C.) as the title 
of a sculpture representing the Incarnation. 


12 This passage down to ‘‘born here,’’ with slight variations, 
occurs in the Agguttara NikAyo IV. 127. The substance of it is 
also in the Sanskrit of the Divyavadana, p. 204. 
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might of the angels, so that beings who are born there 
observe among themselves by reason of that splendor : 
‘friend, it ts satd that other beings are born here, and'8 
this myriad-fold universe guakes and shakes and tre- 
mendously trembles : a splendour limitless and eminent 
appears in the world transcending even the angelic 
might of the angels.’ This is theregular thing. 

[5]. ‘‘ This too is the regular thing, monks : when 
the future Buddho is descending into his mother’s 
womb, the four sons of the angels, who keep watch 
over the four quarters, approach him and say : ‘Neither 
mortal nor demon shall harm the future Buddho or his 
mother.’ This is the regular thing. 

[6]. ‘‘ This too is the regular thing, monks: when 
the future Buddho is descending into his mother’s 
womb, she is pure from !4 sexuality, has abstained 
from taking life, from theft, from evil conduct in lusts, 
from dyéng, and from all kinds of wine and strong drink, 


13 The book of the Great Decease, III. 15, has: ‘‘then ¢h7s 
earth rocks and guakes and shakes and tremendously trembles,” 
This betrays a later origin for our present Sutta and its fellow 
(Mahima 123), where the earthquake is extended to the whole 
universe. 


14 Cf. Diogenes Laértius on the birth of Plato: “Then he 
kept her pure of marriage until the birth.” (Lives of the 
Philosophers, Bk. 3. ) 

This abstinence, ascribed to the mother of Plato, we know 
rom the context to imply a divine paternity, such as that which 
$ the subject of the Jon of Euripides. The abstinence of 
s0tanio’s mother, on the other hand, implies no such thing, 
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which area cause of irreligion.1° 'Thisisthe regular thing. 
[7]. ‘‘’Fhis too is the regular thing, monks: when 


the future Buddho is descending into his mother’s 
womb, there arises not in his mother any lustful intent 


toward men, and she is inviolable by the impure thought 
of any man. This is the regular thing. 1° | | 
[8]. ‘‘ When the future Buddho is descending into 
his mother’s womb, she is possessed of the five plea- 
sures of the senses ; she is surrounded by, established 
in, and endowed with the five pleasures of the senses. 
[9]. ‘‘ When the future Buddho is descending int 
his mother’s womb, she has no sickness at all, but 
happy, with her body free from pain, and sees * © 
future: Buddho transparently in the womb [/7teraz. 
gone across the womb] in full possession of all hi 
limbs and faculties. Even as a gem or precious stone, 
O monks, being radiant, fine, octagonal, and well 
wrought, !? [clear, transparent, and possessed of every 


but refers merely to the period of gestation. Such abstinence is 
enjoined in the /wstitutes of Vishnu, LXIX. 17, and was also 
observed by the Essenes. (Josephus, Wars, Il. viii. 13.) It is 
a familiar practice of Oriental hygiene. Moreover, Gotamio is 
credited with parents. (J@/indolIV. 4. 11, quoted from some 
Sutta not known to Rhys Davids in 1890. ) 


15 The words in italics constitute the first five prohibitions in 
the Buddhist Ten Commandments. 


16 After this we omit these formulas. 


17 These words are not in the M/ajyhima text. 
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finish,] is therefore strung upon a dark-blue string, 
or upon a tawny, or a red, or a white, or a yellow 
string, so that any man with eyes, upon taking it in 
his hands,* may reflect: ‘This gem or precious stone, 
Were fouent Sec. kw. is therefore strung upon 
this dark-blue string, or .. . . yellow string,’—even so, 
monks, when the future Buddho is descending into his 
mother’s womb, she has no sickness at all, but is happy, 
with her body free from pain, and sees him trans- 
parently i in the womb, in full possession of all his limbs 
_ id faculties. 
acor- TS““\Seven days after the birth of the future 
"dho, his mother departs this life, and is born with the 
_ astté body. 
* [ir]. ‘ While other women bring forth after a ges- 
tation of nine or ten months, the future Buddho’s 
mother does not bring forth thus :* just ten months 
does she carry the future Buddho before she brings 
him forth. 
[12]. ‘‘ While other women bring forth sitting or 
lying down, the future Buddho’s mother does not 
bring him forth in the usual way : she* brings him forth. 
standing. 
[13]. ‘‘ When the future Buddho leaves his mother’s 
womb, angels are the first to receive him, and 
mortals afterwards. 
[14]. ‘‘ When the future Buddho leaves his mother’s 
womb, he does not touch the earth: four sons of the 


18 These words occur, but in the plural, in UDANA V. 2. 
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angels receive him and present him to his mother. 
‘May your Majesty be blessed,’ they say: ‘unto you 
is born an eminent son.’ 19 

[15]. ‘‘ When the future Buddho leaves his mother’s 
womb, he leaves it quite clean, undefiled with ?° matter 
or blood, but pure, clean and undefiled by any impurity. 
As in the case, O monks, of a gem or a jewel laid in 
Benares cloth, the gem or jewel does not defile the 
Benares cloth at all, nor the Bendres cloth the jewel or 
the gem, (and why ?—because they both are pure): 
even so, monks, when the future Buddho leaves his 
mother’s womb; Mea a undefiled by any 
impurity. 

[16]. ‘‘ When the future Buddho leaves his mother’s 
womb, there appear two showers of water from the 
sky,—one of cool water, and theother of warm, to 
supply the needed water for the future Buddho and his 
mother. . 

[17]. ‘‘The new-born future Buddho stands sheer 
upright on his feet, walks northwards with a seven- 
paced stride, with a white canopy held over him, and, 
looking forth in all directions, utters the bull-like 
speech: ‘I am the chief in the world, I am the best 
in the world, I am the eldest in the world. T7h7zs zs 
my last existence: I shall now be born no more !’?} 

19 Cf, Luke I. 28. ane 

20 There is a third word here, wddena, which I cannot trans- 


late. Uddo means generally an aquatic animal. 
21 These words occur in Gotamo’s First Sermon. (S. B. E. 
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_ [18]. ‘‘ When the future Buddho leaves his mother’s 
“womb, then in the world of the angels, together with 
| ine of Maro and Brahma, and unto the race of 
ascetics and brahmans, angels and mortals,............... 
might of the angels. [A whole page repeated].?? 
This is the regular thing. 

‘“Monks, when Prince Vipasst was born, they an- 
‘nounced to King Bandhuma: ‘ Your Majesty, a son 
is born to you; may it please you to see him.’ ‘Then, 
monks, King Bandhuma saw the prince Vipassi, and 
when he had done so, he summoned the brahmans who 
were versed in omens, and said to them: ‘Let the 
brahmans versed in omens come and see the prince.’ 
Whereupon, monks, they saw him; and having done 
so, they said to the king: ‘May your Majesty be 
blessed: unto you is born an eminent son. You are 
fortunate, great King, very fortunate, in whose family 
so fine a sonis born. ‘This prince, your Majesty, is 
|possessed of the thirty-two marks of a great man ; and 
jto any great man possessed thereof, there are only two 
destinies: if he adopt the domestic life, he will be a 
juniversal king, righteous, a king of righteousness, 
victorious in the four quarters, securely established in 
his country, and possessed of the seven jewels ;23 and 


22 End of agreement with the Nativity Sutta. In saying that 
this document is later than the Decease Book, I do not mean to 
‘jimpugn its high antiquity. It is probably the work of the second 
generation of disciples, i. e. counting from the death of Gotamo. 


28 For the seven jewels, see S. B. E., Vol. XI., p. 251. 


IZ 


what are these seven jewels, to wit? They are: the 
jewel of the wheel [or, empire], the jewel of the ele- 
phant, of the horse, of the gem, of woman, and of 
a treasurer, while the seventh jewel is the counsellor. 
He will have more than a thousand sons, brave, strong- 
knit, crushers of alien armies; he will dwell in this 
ocean-girt earth, overcoming it, staffless and swordless, 
by righteousness.?* But if, on the other hand, he go 
forth from domestic life, he will be a Holy One, a fully | 
Enlightened One, uncovering in the world that which 
is hidden.’ ?° 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


24 Cf. Isaiah XI. 4. 
265 Cf. Mark IV. 22. 
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